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Editorial: 


THE LOCAL AGENCY AND OUR REPUTATION 


held their national conventions. Each nominated 
a candidate for the office of President of the United 
States. Each party also drafted a platform. 


I’ THIS PAST MONTH the two major political parties 


National and international problems will be issues 
in the political campaign. Veteran politicians, how- 
ever, will tell you that the election is won or lost in 
the thousands of local wards and precincts. Here the 
real work of campaigning is done. In many of these, 
local issues will have greater significance than national 
problems. 


The public welfare program, while a national pro- 
gram, also is evaluated on the basis of what is done 
in thousands of local counties and townships. From 
Portland, Maine to Portland, Oregon, Mr. Average 
Citizen’s interest is in what happens in his home town. 
If the community is small, he knows the county di- 
rector and members of his staff. To him, these people 
and what they do are “the welfare program.” 


The reputation of public welfare, therefore, depends 


on the job done by each and every person in the thou- 
sands of agencies over the country. Our actions, our 
attitudes, our work determine what people think of 
“welfare work.” In addition, we must be able to 
explain what, why, and how we are trying to do 
our job—and explain it in simple, understandable 
language. 

No, the public’s attitude towards public welfare is 
not based on speeches made by federal officials or on 
resolutions passed at national meetings. It is built 
on the job done in the local community. If we are to 
have public support, therefore, we must gain it through 
acceptance and understanding by the people in local 
communities. 

We cannot secure complete interpretation through 
large national and state campaigns, The job must be 
done locally. Just as politicians will be working in 
thousands of communities in the campaign this fall, 
so public welfare must sell itself in each of many 
localities, and the best selling point is always a local 
job well done. 
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MAINE HEVIVES 


RESPONSIBILITY OF RELATIVES 


Daviw H. Stevens, Commissioner, and 
ANCE G. Sprincer, Director 
Division of Research and Statistics 
Maine Department of Health and Welfare 


LARMED OVER THE rising cost of public welfare in 
A the state, the 93rd Legislature of the State of 

Maine meeting in 1947, carried on through its 
Welfare Committee, an investigation of the policies 
and practices of the Department of Health and 
Welfare. 


In its report to the Legislature, the Welfare Com- 
mittee concluded that “the idea of family responsi- 
bility and that of legal enforcement in the case of 
desertion and responsible relatives as defined in the 
law has been disregarded” and recommended “more 
strict enforcement of laws with respect to contribu- 
tions by those obligated to contribute to the cost of 
maintenance of children and aged.” 


As a result of this recommendation, the 93rd Legis- 
lature strengthened the old age assistance relatives 
responsibility law by requiring that an individual 
sworn statement of inability to support the applicant 
or recipient be filed by each accessible adult child or 
spouse. Such statements must include full informa- 
tion regarding individual income, assets, and liabilities. 


Maine’s Poor Law 


= CONCEPT THAT the responsibility for the support 
of indigent persons should rest first upon certain 
named relatives dates back to the English Poor Relief 
Act of 1601. When the Plymouth and Massachusetts 
Bay Colonies were joined to form the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay in 1692, the General Court in that 
year enacted a poor law which was, of course, bor- 
rowed directly from the English Poor Law. 

The articles of separation enacted by the General 
Court of Massachusetts on June 19, 1819, provided for 
the separation of the District of Maine from the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. These articles further 
provided that all laws in force in Massachusetts should 
continue in force in the new State of Maine until they 
were altered or repealed by Maine. 

The act of March 21, 1821 placing the poor law on 
the Statutes of the State of Maine provided that every 
town within the State should support all poor and 
indigent persons. This act further provided “that the 
kindred of any such poor person, if any he shall have, 
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in the line or degree of father or grandfather, mother 
or grandmother, children or grandchildren, by con- 
sanguinity, living within the State, of sufficient ability, 
shall be holden to support such pauper, in proportion 
to such ability.” 


The above section of the poor law naming certain 
relatives as responsible for their indigent kin was taken 
directly from the Massachusetts poor law. Thus, for a 
period of 256 years, or since 1692, there has been no 
change in the relatives named as responsible for the 
support of their indigent kin in Maine, first under the 
laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and 
later under the laws of the State of Maine. 


Lecat Precepents Lackinc 


N THE Lonc history of the poor law in Maine, there 
| is no recorded case in which the question of what 
constitutes ability to support has been reviewed by 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Maine. While numerous 
cases have come before the trial courts of the state, 
it is impossible, since these cases have no written 
opinions, to establish any precedent as to what consti- 
tutes ability to support based upon hearings before 
these courts. 


A program providing aid to the blind was estab- 
lished in Maine in 1915, and in 1917 a program of 
mother’s aid (now aid to dependent children) was 
enacted. In both of these programs reference is made 
to the general support law by providing that the 
investigation process should include an investigation 
of the “ability of any member of his (her) family to 
contribute to his (her) support, the possibility of 
receiving aid from other relatives, the possibility 
of compelling contributions from any person under 
obligations to so do.” 

The provisions of these two laws in respect to the 
responsibility of relatives remained unchanged until 
1937 when the two programs, through enactment of 
state laws, came under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act. In the act providing for aid to dependent 
children, no reference was made of the responsibility 
of relatives to support. The aid to the blind act pro- 
vided that as a requisite for aid the applicant “has 
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not sufficient income or other resources to provide a 
reasonable subsistence compatible with decency and 
health and has no relatives liable by law for his sup- 
port and able to provide such support.” 


Retative REesPonsiBILiTy 

A’ IN THE AID to the blind law, the old age assistance 

law provided for support by responsible relatives 
only by requiring that as a requisite for aid the appli- 
cant for aid “has no spouse, child or children able to 
support him.” In 1939 a recovery section was added to 
the old age assistance law which provided that “the 
Department may recover from any child, children or 
spouse of any beneficiary under this act who is able 
to support said beneficiary, but who fails to provide 
such support, in an action on the case for the amount 
expended by the Department for the said support.” It 
is to be noted that this law related only to old age 
assistance and provided only for recovery of assistance 
paid to a recipient. 

In 1941 the Legislature enacted a law providing that 
the husband, wife, father, mother, grandparent, child 
or grandchild of a recipient of public assistance of any 
nature from the State shall, if of sufficient ability, be 
responsible for support. The law also gave the Com- 
missioner the right to bring court action to enforce 
support. This law, which remained unchanged until 
1947, included husband and wife who are not named 
as responsible relatives in the original poor law of 
the State. 

Early directives of the Department instructed the 
workers to contact relatives of applicants and recipients 
of old age assistance. A bulletin released in July 1938 
says in part “In addition to the benefits of better 
understanding of the OAA program resulting from 
such contacts, there is direct financial benefit to the 
State in the form of contributions obtained from rela- 
tives toward the support of the applicants. All chil- 
dren and adult grandchildren of applicants residing 
in this State should be contacted personally concerning 
their ability to assist. Children and grandchildren 
living outside the State should be contacted for the 
purpose of obtaining information on their ability to 
support. On revisits to recipients responsible relatives 
should be contacted if they have not already been 
contacted. Personal contacts with relatives should be 
made periodically, as far as practicable, since the eligi- 
bility of the recipient will be affected by changes in 
the ability of the children to assist.” A later bulletin 
issued in the same year stated “legally responsible 
relatives must be contacted and should aid in the 
assistance of the applicant if possible; even although 
for only a small amount.” 

To carry out these directives a relatives report form 


was provided to obtain information from legally re- 
sponsible relatives as to their ability to assist the appli- 
cant. Instructions on the use of this form provided 
that if the responsible relatives resided within the 
State, the relative was to be contacted personally except 
in the case of an applicant whose family was in such 
poor financial condition that the local overseer of the 
poor could furnish the necessary information. If the 
responsible relatives lived outside the State the forms 
were mailed to such relatives. The final report on the 
applicant was not to be considered completed until 
replies had been received from all responsible relatives 
and this information showed clearly their ability or 
inability to assist the applicant. 
Report Form Usep 

LL RELATIVE REPORT form asked the responsible rela- 

tive to enter such information as occupation, em- 
ployer, wages, number and ages of children, amount 
of cash on hand or in the bank, other assets, income 
in addition to earnings, real estate owned, liabilities, 
and amount of insurance carried. The relative was 
asked to enter the amount by which he was able to 
assist the applicant or recipient in cash. If he was 
unable to give financial assistance he was to enter such 
other assistance as he could provide in the form of 
shelter, food, clothing, fuel, medicine, or other items. 

Originally this form was used only in old age 
assistance. When all public assistance programs were 
integrated and placed under the Division of Public 
Assistance the form was adopted for use in all three 
programs. 

As the assistance programs developed, it was found 
that the relative report was not effective in obtain- 
ing contributions from relatives. Where the relative 
showed an ability to support, it was generally found 
that the relative was already making some contribu- 
tions either in cash or in kind. Where the relative 
was able to contribute but did not, it was impossible 
to force the relative to do so. In many instances, the 
relative either failed to return the form or if he did, 
it was incompletely filled out. Because of the time 
consumed in processing these forms and the general 
feeling that little if anything was accomplished by 
having relatives fill them out, the form gradually fell 
into disuse and in 1945, was discontinued altogether. 


Lecat Action 

HILE THE Department continued to recognize that 
W assistance from relatives constituted one of the 
important resources for applicants for public assist- 
ance the policy of the Department with respect to 
responsibility of relatives, based upon past experience, 
was that “if assistance from relatives is to be effective 
it should be based on ties of family affection and ac- 
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ceptance of family responsibility rather than on legal 
responsibility. It is the policy of the Department, there- 
fore, that the approach to the relative in each and 
every case, should assume willingness on the part of 
the relative to contribute to the support of the appli- 
cant according to financial ability, and that reference 
to the legal aspect should be avoided if possible.” The 
Welfare Committee of the Legislature took sharp 
exception to this philosopy by pointing out that it 
shows how far the Department had gone from Maine 
traditions. 


The public assistance manual set up procedures 
under which cases would be referred to the attorney 
general for legal action. “An applicant should not 
be found ineligible for assistance if a relative is able 
to support such applicant but is unwilling to do so 
except on terms which are not acceptable to the appli- 
cant. In such a situation, the relative, on the other 
hand, should not be considered as relieved of his re- 
sponsibility for support merely because the applicant 
does not find the terms of support as specified by the 
relative acceptable. In the event responsible relatives 
could in the Department’s opinion, contribute toward 
the support of the applicant but refuse to do so on 
the ground that they do not approve of the applicant’s 
plan then the Department has no choice under the 
law than to place the matter in the hands of. the 
Attorney General for appropriate action.” Legal action 
also may be demanded in any instance that a relative 
sufficiently able definitely refuses to contribute. 

The Welfare Committee, in its report, pointed out 
that in its investigation it found that no cases had 
been referred within the past year to the Attorney 
General for proceedings under the support laws then 
in existence. 


1947 Laws 


sm OLD AGE assistance law was amended in the 1947 
session of the Legislature to provide that “an appli- 
cation shall not be considered unless accompanied by 
an individual sworn statement of inability to support 
the applicant made on the part of each adult child 
or spouse of such applicant residing in this State, and 
such statements shall include full information regard- 
ing individual income, assets and liabilities.” In addi- 
tion the amendment to the old age assistance law 
provides that “any recipient shall be disqualified from 
receiving old age assistance unless he files with the 
commission on or before January 1, 1948 the following 
information: 


1. A sworn statement concerning income, assets and 
liabilities of the recipient, sworn to by the recipient. 


2. An individual sworn statement of inability to 
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support the recipient made on the part of each accessi- 
ble adult child or spouse of such recipient, and such 
statements shall include full information regarding 
individual income, assets and liabilities.” 

In the aid to dependent children law, no sworn 
statements were provided for. The duties of the Com- 
missioner, however, were amended to require that the 
Commissioner “shall make careful inquiry into the 
resources of the members of such household and their 
ability to work or otherwise contribute to the support 
of such child; and the existence of such relatives to 
assist in supporting such child; shall take all lawful 
means to compel all persons liable . . . to support such 
child and to enforce any other legal rights for the 
benefit of such child; . . . and shall secure all possible 
aid for such parent or relative and such child which 
can be secured from relatives or other individuals.” 

To carry out the provisions of the above laws in 
regard to sworn statements, it was necessary for the 
Department to revise its old age assistance and aid to 
the blind application forms and to devise a sworn 
statement for relatives to use. Although no provision 
was made in the law for sworn statements for aid to 
the blind recipients, it was decided by administrative 
decision that applicants, recipients and relatives should 
file sworn statements. 


IncoME ForMULA 

os swoRN statements now used by the Department, 

as provided for under the welfare laws, require 
the relative to supply much the same type of informa- 
tion as was provided in the relative report form for- 
merly used by the Department. The major difference 
between the two forms is that: the form currently in 
use does not ask the relative to state the amount and 
kind of assistance he can provide since standards have 
been set up by the Department as to what constitutes 
ability to support; the filing of sworn statements is 
mandatory before any assistance can be provided; and 
the statement must be sworn to before acceptance 
by the Department, except in instances where the 
relative lives outside the State. 

Since the Legislature did not provide any basis as 
to what constituted ability to support, the Department 
had to establish by regulation a formula defining rela- 
tive’s ability to support. The following formula was 
developed to define relative’s ability to support: 

1. In the case of a relative with no dependents, the 
applicant (recipient) becomes ineligible if the rela- 
tive’s gross income exceeds $2,000 plus the amount 
needed for verified medical care, not to exceed $200. 
In the case of two applicants (recipients) with the 
same responsible relative, both become ineligible if 
the relative’s gross income exceeds $2,500. If the rela- 
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tive with no dependents is living with an applicant 
or recipient and has income between $1,000 and $2,000, 
he or she is to be assessed $12 a week for board and 
room of which $6 is to be considered net income. 

If the responsible relative has dependents, $500 is 
allowed for each dependent up to a maximum of 
$4,000 plus the amount needed for verified medical 
care not to exceed a total averaging $200 a person. 

2. If the responsible relative has net assets in excess 
of $5,000, the applicant or recipient becomes ineligible. 
In the case of two applicants (recipients) with the 
same responsible relative, both become ineligible if 
net assets exceed $7,500. 

Any responsible relative having gross income or net 
assets in an amount in excess of the income and assets 
formula results in the automatic denial of the appli- 
cant or discontinuance of the recipient. 

Procedures have been established whereby specified 
relatives, having gross income less than the amount 
deemed by the Department as constituting ability to 
furnish complete support, will be referred to the legal 
unit. This unit will attempt to make collection for 
partial support from responsible relatives where the 
contribution either in cash or in kind is not up to 
the Department’s standards for partial support. 

The following scale has been set up by the Depart- 
ment regarding partial support. Where the relative 
lives apart from the applicant, this schedule is 
effective: 


Number of Contribute 50% 
Dependents GrossIncome of Earnings Over 
ee $2,000 or less $1,500 
ORR 2,500 of less 2,000 
_ eee 3,000 or less 2,500 
Three _.... 3,500 or less 3,000 
Four _......_ 4,000 or less 3,500 


Where the relative maintains a household and lives 
with the applicant, the relative shall contribute shelter, 
heat and light, if his gross income is over $2,000. 


ENFORCEMENT OF SUPPORT 

A": casEs IN which the relative is not providing par- 
tial support up to the amount provided in the scale 
are to be referred to the legal unit, except on the basis 
of facts known to the worker who decides not to 
refer the cases to the legal unit because of some reason 
such as excessive medical expenses on the behalf of 
the relative or his dependent. Pending the report from 
the legal unit, however, no assistance payment is to 
be adjusted or discontinued, and no applicant is to 
be denied or delayed the granting of assistance on 

the basis of anticipated contributions. 
For the purpose of taking legal action to recover 
from responsible relatives for assistance already paid 


to discontinued cases, all cases are to be referred in 
which the relative(s) of one or more recipient has (1) 
more than $4,000 yearly gross income regardless of 
the number of dependents or (2) more than $7,500 
in net assets. Referrals are to be made regardless of 
the residence of the relative—inside or outside the State 
of Maine. 


Cuosures AND APPEALS 

A‘ A RESULT of the new laws regarding responsi- 

bility of relatives to support and the policies 
formulated by the Department to carry out the pro- 
visions of the law, some 2,150 old age assistance cases 
have been closed. About three-fifths of the cases were 
closed because sworn statements revealed income or 
assets in excess of the standards set by the Depart- 
ment, while the remaining two-fifths were closed 
because of the failure of responsible relatives to file 
sworn statements. Approximately eight per cent of 
these cases have been reinstated for assistance pay- 
ments because of errors in the sworn statements or 
for other reasons. 

There has been a large increase in the volume of 
appeals for fair hearings. As of the present time, over 
200 appeals have ben registered, the majority of which 
are appeals from discontinuance of assistance pay- 
ments or denials of assistance as a result of the new 
policies. 

SUMMARY 
Saw FOLLOWING points are offered as a summary: 

1. The responsibility of relatives to support pub- 
lic assistance recipients was generally recognized in 
Maine during the early days of the public assistance 
program. 

2. Efforts were made to carry out the idea of legally 
responsible relatives being made to support. 

3. Such efforts decreased in extent and results over 
a period of time, finally resulting in income from 
relatives being considered only on a “willing” basis. 

4. As a result of a review of the Department’s pub- 
lic assistance programs, the Legislature passed down 
a mandate in regard to the financial responsibility of 
relatives. 

5. This mandate has now resulted in an income- 
and-assets formula being promulgated as a regulation, 
and recipients and applicants are removed from the 
rolls or denied assistance on the basis of this formula. 

6. Once ability is established, willingness is assumed, 
and the case is closed or denied. 

7. The results of this program will, no doubt, be 
closely scrutinized by the legislative committees in 
the next session of the Legislature with the thought of 
comparing such a program with that in effect pre- 
vious to 1947. 
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A FOSTER MUTHERS CLUB 


by Marion MacDona Lp, Director 


khart County Department of Public Welfare 


Goshen, Indiana 


HE SPEAKER For the afternoon had just completed 
her talk. Without much hesitation a lady in the 
front row stated the question which apparently 
had been developing with deepening concern. “If 
Johnny has already had the wrong kind of training 
during his early years, before he came to us, of what 
value are my efforts now?” she asked. Added com- 
ments from the group indicated that probably all of 
the other thirty-eight foster mothers present had at 
least asked themselves, if no one else, that question. 
Now here was an opportunity to ask an expert in the 
field, a psychiatrist, her honest opinion. The Foster 
Mothers’ Club had come to hear and they wanted 
her advice. 
We will not in this article attempt to discuss that 
foster mother’s question, but rather to look at the 
occasion at which the question was asked. 


Is it desirable and feasible for the copnty welfare 
department to sponsor a foster mothers’ club or per- 
haps, to put it in a more practical way, if the depart- 
ment has sponsored such a club, is it likely there will 
be more foster homes available when one must be 
selected for Johnny? And will Johnny receive greater 
benefits if his foster mother takes part in some such 
organization? Is a public agency justified in devoting 
some of its time and thereby some of the public 
money to an activity of this type? It is with questions 
such as these that the Elkhart County Welfare Depart- 
ment has been concerned as it has been experimenting 
in the development of a foster mother’s club. 


CoMMoN INTERESTS 


N piscussinG foster home study, placement of chil- 

dren in foster homes and situations which devel- 
oped out of these placements, it appeared to the staff 
of the Elkhart County Department that, although 
every situation is different, there is some common 
ground or certain basic factors present in these varying 
situations. There developed the thought that perhaps 
some of these common points of interest could be 
handled in a general meeting of foster mothers and 
staff to the advantage of both. Most every foster 
family is interested in knowing why the department 
“{nvestigates” homes, how much they can know or 
should know about their child, what is their responsi- 
bility in relation to “own” parents, and even though all 
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adoptive parents have their own ideas they are ready 
to listen, or take part, in a discussion of “what and 
when shall I tell my child about adoption?” 


The staff hoped that such club meetings would have 
the effect of building up the morale of foster parents. 
Also it was anticipated that foster mothers would 
receive information and a better understanding of 
the function and limitation of the agency. There was 
no doubt but that the agency and each individual 
worker could profit from knowing the thinking and 
reaction of foster parents, a rather small numerically 
but important part of the community. 


First MEEtInG 


Mv THE FIRST meeting a consultant from the Chil- 
dren’s Division of the State Department of Public 
Welfare was secured to discuss the history and devel- 
opment of foster care and to interpret current laws. 
Letters of invitation were sent to approximately one 
hundred families who had boarded children, families 
who had shown some interest, and to families who 
had registered applications for the adoption of a child. 
The first meeting was held on November 28, 1944 in 
the Council Chamber of the Elkhart City Hall. It was 
announced in the papers of county towns as being 
open to the public. When the hour arrived, fifty 
women and two men were present to hear what the 
“specialist from Indianapolis” had to say. The presi- 
dent of the local board opened the meeting with a 
statement of appreciation for the important contri- 
bution made by those who gave foster care. A question 
period followed the talk, after which those attending 
were asked to register and to indicate whether they 
would be interested in attending more such meetings. 
The majority answered in the affirmative. 

The Department of Public Welfare staff, in evalu- 
ating this first meeting, decided that a less formal 
environment would be desirable. The parlors of the 
YWCA were obtained, and a tea following a program 
on physical care of children was planned for the sec- 
ond meeting. This program was given by the city 
school nurse and the supervising nurse from the local 
Well Baby Clinic. Again letters of invitation and 
newspaper publicity were used, with a resulting at- 
tendance of forty-six mothers. At this meeting the 
Director of the Department presided, discussing infor- 
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mally some of the problems which had arisen in 
relation to the medical care of wards. It was decided 
by the group that they would call themselves “The 
Foster Parents’ Club,” and that a series of meetings 
where various aspects of child care would be con- 
sidered should be planned. The tea party which fol- 
lowed gave those present a chance to get acquainted 
and exchange ideas—the visitors of the Department 
acting as hostesses. 


Susyects Discussep 
i URING THE NEXT three years quarterly meetings of 
this group were held. The following subjects 
were discussed : 

1. “The Physical Care of the Child,” with nurses 
from the local Well Baby Clinic and the public 
school nurse being the speakers. 

2. “The Spiritual Development and Training of the 
Child,” the speaker an assistant professor of edu- 
cation of the local college. 

3. “The Recreational Needs of Children,” a panel 
of six persons from the local YWCA, YMCA, 
4-H Club, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and a 
city recreational center. 

4. “The Development and Behavior of Young 
Children” and 

5. “Sex Education,” by a psychiatrist from the staff 
of the State Department of Public Welfare. 

6. “Untying Apron Strings,” by the Director of 
Pupil Personnel of the city schools. 

7. “Recreation for Older Children,” by the City 
Recreation Director. 

8. A tour of an orphanage in a neighboring city, 
with an explanation of the program of the insti- 
tution by the superintendent. 

9. A subsequent project of furnishing Christmas 
toys for the children which developed from this 
visit. 

10. Picnics in June of 1946 and 1947 at a city park, 

which were purely social in character. 

Several meetings were held in the evening to encour- 
age the attendance of fathers, and it was sometimes 
necessary for welfare visitors to provide transportation 
to foster parents from outlying districts. 

Toward the end of the second year, it was pro- 
posed that the group assume more responsibility for 
planning the programs and that a permanent organi- 
zation be effected. This was particularly opportune 
from the agency viewpoint because the casework su- 
pervisor who had been largely responsible for the 
project up to this time was leaving the organization. 
A nominating committee was therefore selected and a 
president, vice-president, and secretary-treasurer were 
elected. At their request one of the Department of Pub- 


lic Welfare visitors who had shown a great deal of 
interest in the project was appointed to act in an 
advisory capacity. 
Name CHANGE 

ROUP DISCUSSION REVEALED that some of the adoptive 

mothers felt some reluctance to be identified as 
such and so the name of the group was changed to 
“Child Interest Club.” It was recognized that while 
foster parents had some problems quite different from 
those of “own parents,” it was not desirable that they 
should become a segregated group or that their chil- 
dren, whether boarding, free or adoptive, should be 
set apart as a separate class. Department of Public 
Welfare visitors were welcomed as guests at subse- 
quent meetings but the organization from this time 
on belonged essentially to the parents. 

More emphasis has been put on entertainment in 
later programs, meetings have been fewer and attend- 
ance less. The organization has weathered a com- 
munity epidemic and an extremely severe winter 
when icy roads made travel hazardous. One mother 
says, “This association with other foster parents has 
opened up a new and vitally interesting experience to 
me. I wouldn’t have missed being one for the world.” 

There are many areas of child care yet to be ex- 
plored and many phases of parent-agency relationships 
yet to be examined. No doubt the parents could offer 
many constructive suggestions as to what constitutes 
acceptable and adequate supervision from the agency. 
Perhaps in return, the agency could interest the par- 
ents in needed legislation for the protection and care 
of children. 

We have recognized that a good deal of staff time, 
stenographic effort and mileage went into the earlier 
meetings. We have observed that it was not an un- 
mixed blessing for foster parents to get too well 
acquainted and that they had a tendency to compare 
children and visitors to their mutual dissatisfaction! 
We have wondered whether we might better have 
promoted the programs as a series, sponsored periodi- 
cally by the Department of Public Welfare as an 
“educational feature.” Foster parents differ so in their 
backgrounds, their intentions, their ages and their 
educations that they are scarcely homogenous. Per- 
haps that fact has influenced attendance as adversely 
as has the weather. 

Betrer UNDERSTANDING 
(}" THE OTHER HAND, we have felt that those attend- 
ing, both parents and staff, had gained a very 
much better comprehension of what: constitutes a 
good home for a child and why “investigating” and 
licensing were necessary. To our great satisfaction, 
(Continued on page 144) 
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FOR PHYSICALLY DISABLED 


by Joun W. MANNERING, Administrative Assistant 


Division of Public Assistance 
Wisconsin Department of Public Welfare 


NE OF THE Major gaps in the American social 
[] security system is the lack of protection it affords 
individuals and their families against the eco- 
nomic hazards of severe disability. This is particularly 
true of severe disability occurring in early or middle 
age. Workmen’s compensation provides for the worker 
injured on the job. Financial assistance is paid to the 
- needy blind and persons retiring from the labor force 
because of the infirmities of old age. In most states 
aid to dependent children is granted to families where 
the breadwinner has become incapacitated for gainful 
employment. But the person afflicted with long-term 
or permanent disability early in life or as he ap- 
proaches old age, the chronic invalid, must rely upon 
general assistance with all its inadequacies and 
restrictions, 

Most foreign countries have included invalidity in- 
surance or assistance within their social security 
schemes, this form of social security usually being 
developed concurrently with old age security. The 
German Act of 1889 established the first national 
compulsory system of invalidity benefits. By 1940 
26 countries had instituted invalidity insurance or 
assistance programs." 


Disasimity Procram Lacs 


N THE UNITED sTaTEs this phase of social security has 

been slow to “take hold.” While it is true that the 
Social Security Administration has consistently advo- 
cated extension of old age and survivor’s insurance to 
provide disability benefits and that the various Wag- 
ner ills have included this proposal, there has been 
little evidence that Congress is ready to give serious 
consideration to such a program in the immediate 
future. Likewise, legislation submitted to Congress 
which provides for federal matching of disability 
assistance which might be paid by the states has not 
been favorably acted upon. While several states un- 
doubtedly have considered such proposals, Wisconsin 
appears to be the only state to enact specific legisla- 
tion providing aid to certain types of disabled persons 
~ S Becca of Research and Statistics, Social Security Board, Fed- 
eral Security Agency. “An Outline of Foreign Social Insurance 


and Assistance Laws.” Bureau Report No. 5. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1940. 
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on a statewide basis.” 

Wisconsin’s program, which is legally designated 
as aid to totally and permanently disabled persons, has 
now been in operation for two and one-half years. 
An article which appeared in the July 1946 issue of 
Pustic Wexrare dealt with the legislative back- 
ground of the new program and some of the problems 
encountered early in its administration.® Since then 
additional knowledge has been gained about the pro- 
gram so that its effectiveness and direction can be 


evaluated with more assurance. 
pee piscussinc the Wisconsin program further, 
a brief statement of its method of operation is in 
order. The law provides for a maximum of $80 per 
month cash aid to persons found by medical authority 
to be so totally and permanently disabled physically 
as to require constant and continuous care. Such per- 
sons must be between seventeen and sixty-four years 
of age, citizens, and residents of the state at least one 
year preceding the time of applying for aid. A re- 
cipient must not be an inmate of a public institution 
nor have legally responsible relatives who are able to 
undertake his support. He may have a home of rea- 
sonable value in addition to ownership of other 
property and resources, not to exceed $1,000, as a 
reserve to provide expenses for burial, terminal illness, 
or emergency needs. Administration of this program 
is vested with county agencies administering the socal 
security aids under the supervisory, rule-making, and 
policy-forming authority of the State Department of 
Public Welfare. Half the cost of assistance is borne 
by the state and half by the counties. 

Even though the determination of eligibility is pri- 
marily a function of county departments administer- 
ing the aid, the State Department of Public Welfare 
under the law actually determines which applicants 
are so “totally and permanently physically disabled as 

* At least one state, Alabama, has a cash assistance category des- 
ignated as aid to the handicapped, but this program has no specific 


statutory basis and appears to be operated as a segment of the gen- 
eral assistance program. 

* Keith, George M. “Disability Assistance.” Public Welfare, Vol. 
IV, No. 7, pp. 151-154. American Public Welfare Association. 
Chicago, July 1946. 
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to require constant and continuous care.” Specific 
procedure requires the county department to obtain 
a medical report from a licensed physician on each 
applicant believed to be eligible. These reports are 
submitted to the state agency for review by a medical 
consultant who advises as to eligibility. 

Early in the operation of the program the Depart- 
ment experimented with the simple procedure of re- 
questing a letter from the family physician stating 
the nature of the disability and the extent of in- 
capacity. When it became apparent that essential med- 
ical information could not be uniformly obtained by 
this method, it was abandoned. A form was instituted 
on which the examining physician reports a complete 
diagnosis of the physical disability including primary 
or secondary conditions, whether or not there is mental 
involvement, prognosis, and rehabilitative possibilities. 
The county agency must also supplement this report 
with its observation of the applicant’s condition, the 
extent of care required, and other information which 
may be helpful in determining eligibility. 


EiciBiLity 

A’ Is TRUE Of all invalidity programs, the concept of 

total and permanent disability is not easily cir- 
cumscribed. What is “total physical disability?” What 
is meant by “constant and continuous care?” Legis- 
lative intent, as manifest from the language of the 
statute and the limited state funds provided, is un- 
yuestionably to limit payment of aid to a very small 
group. Arbitrary lines must of necessity be drawn. 
In the many borderline cases, one can never be entirely 
satisfied that the decisions as to eligibility are always 
just and consistent. This has proved to be a most 
difficult and challenging administrative function, re- 
quiring complete objectivity and disregard of the 
strong emotional appeal which many of the cases 
present. 

In May 1946 the State Board of Public Welfare 
ruled that: (a) “constant and continuous care” means 
that the major part of some person’s time is required in 
attendance; and (b) that aid is limited to persons 
whose disability is of a nature for which care and 
treatment is not available in state institutions. The 
principal effect of these limitations is to disqualify 
the mentally deficient, the mentally ill, and epileptics, 
all of whom are eligible for care in state mental insti- 
tutions, and any applicant with severe disability whose 
condition, still being ambulatory, cannot be considered 
one which requires constant and continuous care. 
Under these policies, some cases which had previously 
been approved became disqualified, although a few 
were later reinstated upon review of additional med- 
ical information obtained. 


Admittedly these are arbitrary exclusions of severely 
disabled people from the benefits of the program, but 
elimination of mental cases seems a logical step be- 
cause of the existence of the words “physically dis- 
abled” in the statute. Sponsors of this legislation had 
in mind a program which would benefit the mentally 
normal, but physically invalided person for whom no 
institutional facilities or other programs had as yet 
been established. This, of course, created an additional 
dilemma in that it is frequently difficult to distinguish 
between purely physical and mental disorders. The 
two are often inextricably associated. Thus, the 
tendency is to exclude persons who are both physically 
and mentally disabled, especially if both conditions are 
of congenital origin or result from early injury to the 
central nervous system. Mental deterioration fre- 
quently associated with certain types of physical dis- 
ability occurring later in life is not necessarily a dis- 
qualifying condition. 


Some Case AppEats 

NDER THE WISCONSIN program, a fair hearing pro- 

cedure is provided which operates in the same 

way as in the social security aid programs. Since this 
is the focus and forum of controversy, the following 
case situations which have been considered on appeal 
are cited to demonstrate more graphically some of the 
problems encountered in determining eligibility as 
well as to show the limited scope of the program. 

Mr. B, age 32, has congenital atrophy of the legs 
and walks on his knees with the aid of his hands 
and arms. In addition, he has ulcers of the stomach, 
cystitis, and poor vision. The testimony as to physi- 
cal facts shows that Mr. B gets about the home, on 
occasion drives a car with a special clutch and brake 
device, and ordinarily is able to tend to his daily 
needs. He lives with his mother who cares for him 
during periods of acute illness, prepares his meals, 
and does the housework. The decision ruling on 
the petitioner’s ineligibility states: “The statute re- 
lating to the program has been consistently con- 
strued very narrowly to include only such cases as 
involve hopeless invalids who require close personal 
care without which the daily regime could not con- 
tinue. It is much less than a pension for cripples. 
Nor is it primarily intended to shift the cost of 
relief from the local units to the county and state.” 
It was suggested that the petitioner apply for relief 
and that the county agency arrange for vocational 
rehabilitation. 

Mr. O, age 61, suffers from a generalized osteo- 
arthritis associated with Parkinson’s syndrome and 
which has become progressively worse during the 
past three years. He is not bedridden, is able to 
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‘feed and dress himself, and shaves with difficulty. 
He walks with crutches and goes to the store every 
other day. A report submitted in connection with 
the appeal investigation states: “Mr. O has been a 
hard working individual, and it is rather difficult 
to state that he is ineligible for disabled aid when 
one sees him and realizes how difficult it has been 
for him to ask for public aid after all of the years 
he has worked and been self-supporting. His son is 
employed at common labor. His is the only income 
that the family of four has and the son wants to 
marry soon.” It was decided that the petitioner was 
ineligible because he does not as yet require a major 
portion of some person’s time in attendance. Ar- 
rangements were made with local authorities for 
the granting of relief. 

Mrs. N, age 62, has tertiary lues and diabetes. 
Associated with this is a dermititis resulting in loss 
of the nails on hands and feet and continual bleed- 
ing. Her hands are bandaged most of the time. She 
also has recurrent gastric ulcers with hemorrhages 
and ulcerative colitis. She is bedridden part of the 
time, walks very little, is able to feed and dress 
herself most of the time. She is cared for at home 
by her sister, an OAA recipient. Mrs. N was found 
to be ineligible by the medical consultant on the 
basis that an advanced luetic condition ordinarily 
involves the central nervous system, and therefore, 
qualifies her for care in a state mental hospital. 
However, investigation in connection with the ap- 
peal revealed that the petitioner’s mental condition 
had not deteriorated to an extent where commitment 
would be likely, and the decision was reversed. 

Mr. H, age 40, has spastic paralysis of both legs 
resulting from a spinal injury in 1934. He is unable 
to control his limbs, has experienced several falls 
which inflicted injuries and on one occasion started 
a fire in the home. He walks with great difficulty, 
is able to dress and feed himself, is slow of speech, 
but otherwise mentally alert. His condition is pro- 
gressively worse. Out of sheer financial necessity his 
wife has had to work and be away from home most 
of the day. Although this is a borderline case, it 
was concluded that the petitioner required more 
continuous care than he had been receiving. Aid 
was granted on condition that Mrs. H render the 
necessary care. 


The fair hearing procedure, as it operates with 
respect to the disabled program, differs in emphasis. 
Questions of medical fact predominate, so that the 
state agency in most appeals reviews its own findings. 
However, this process does result in a more thorough 
consideration of eligibility than is otherwise possible, 


and usually additional information is obtained. Forty- 
two decisions have been rendered on appeals thus far 
of which 26 sustained the finding of ineligibility, 13 
reversed the previous decision on the basis of addi- 
tional information, and three were dismissed because 
of voluntary withdrawal of the appeal. A further 
observation of the fair hearing procedure is that, 
whereas a liberal construction of law and fact is the 
rule in handling appeals in the other categorical aid 
programs, in the disabled program the burden of 
proof falls heavily on the applicant to establish his 
eligibility for aid. 
EXTENT OF PROGRAM 

INCE THE WISCONSIN program is so limited in scope, 
C what is the justification for its existence? What 
does it accomplish? Whom does it help? There are 
now nearly 500 totally and permanently disabled per- 
sons receiving aid under the Wisconsin program. In 
February 1948 this involved an expenditure of $28,869 
in grants or an average of $57.83 per recipient. Present 
indications are that the caseload will stabilize near its 
present level, or at least will increase but gradually 
under the existing restrictive limits. The average cost 
per case is increasing, as is true in other assistance 
programs during this period of rising living costs. 
Nearly a third of the cases receive the maximum pay- 
ment of eighty dollars. 

A study of the characteristics of recipients of aid 
reveals that there is almost an equal number of males 
and females, there being slightly fewer men than 
women. Distribution by age group shows fifteen per 
cent are from 17 to 29 years of age, twenty-eight per 
cent are from 30 to 44 years of age, and fifty-seven 
per cent from 45 to 64 years of age. Relatives are by 
far the most important resource for providing care, 
since 71 per cent live in related family groups, 22 per 
cent reside in nursing or private, non-profit institu- 
tions, including eight per cent in hospitals. 

By the end of 1947 the state agency had reviewed 
the medical reports of 926 applicants, of which 721 
or 78 per cent were approved as being totally and 
permanently disabled, 118 applicants were not ac- 
cepted because of insufficient disability and 87 were 
disapproved because of eligibility for state institu- 
tional care. 

Causes oF DisaBiLity 
A* ANALYsIs OF the types of physical disability which 
predominate in the totally and permanently dis- 
abled group shows that 61 per cent of the applicants 
approved for aid are afflicted with paralysis of various 
types, 25 per cent have arthritis of various types and 
degrees of severity, and 20 per cent have cardio- 
(Continued on page 142) 














WHY AN ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW 


by Heten B. Foster, Supervisor of Field 
Service, Washington State Department of 
Public Welfare 


ing a variety of methods but probably wherever 

it is used in public welfare programs, its essen- 
tial purpose is to determine how effectively the public 
welfare laws are being carried out. The various 
methods and techniques used will depend upon the 
agency’s concept of effective administration. 

Since this paper will endeavor to describe the admin- 
istrative review process in Washington State it is 
also necessary to describe, at least briefly, the adminis- 
trative structure of the department, as this has direct 
bearing on how the administrative review is carried 
on. All public assistance and child welfare service 
functions in this state are vested in a single agency. 
The state office of the agency has responsibility for 
development of statewide policy and allocation of 
funds for assistance and administration. The county 
welfare department is the local office of the agency and 
is under the direction of an administrator who has 
responsibility for county operation of the program 
within the framework of policy set up by the state 
office. 


A ine» airy REVIEW Is a general process involv- 


AcENcY STRUCTURE 


fo CHIEF LINE of communication between state and 
county offices is field service. The field supervisor 
supervises all activities carried on by the agency but 
his activities are supplemented by consultants with 
special technical skills in various areas. 

The administrative review is a technique of field 
service and its purpose is the same as that of total 
field service,—to determine that the basic require- 
ments of the law are being met and to assist in the 
improvement of practice. Continuing field service 
tends to emphasize policies and procedures of current 
concern to the agency and to be concerned with areas 
in which a given county welfare department is having 
difficulty. The administrative review, on the other 
hand, by studying all aspects of the county welfare 
department at one time, makes clear the _inter- 
relationship of operations and gives perspective on 
total performance. It reveals underlying difficulties 
which may be treated as such rather than as a series 
of unrelated symptoms. Similarly it may reveal essen- 
tial strengths in the operation of a county welfare 
department where the subjective impression of the 
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supervising agency was one of weakness. 

Being a part of field service, the review is under the 
supervision of the field supervisor although others 
from the state staff, such as the children’s consultant, 
may participate as part of the team. Many reviews 
have been undertaken in cooperation with the Federal 
analyst in which case there is shared participation and 
pooling of findings. 


ELEMENTs oF Review 


Fer ACTUAL CONTENT of the administrative review 
consists of two closely related parts: first, case 
reading of a random sample in all programs to deter- 
mine actual practice, and, second, a series of inter- 
views with appropriate county staff on the major 
aspects of operation. This gives the staff an opportunity 
to describe their concept of the practices they follow 
and their interpretation and opinion of statewide 
policies. 

We have found it essential that all cases read should 
be scheduled on an agency case reading schedule 
which includes items covering such major points as 
eligibility requirements, assistance planning, payment 
practices, and others. Tabulation of these schedules 
provides objective evaluation of performance and also 
comparability of results on a statewide basis. 

It also is important to have a standardized outline 
of the major points to be covered in staff interviews 
although this outline is used flexibly and is modified 
as the need arises. The interviewing outline covers 
such major areas as application process, plan of super- 
vision, and similar areas. It is not reproduced in de- 
tail here since each agency necessarily determines for 
itself what the most important areas of concern are 
for that agency. 


The next step of the review is a written report 
compiled by the field supervisor as an evaluation of 
county performance based upon the findings of case 
reading and upon information secured in interview- 
ing. Practice is evaluated against written policy since 
local staff cannot be held accountable, except in a 
very general way, for performance in areas where 
policy has not been defined. Apparent gaps in state 
policy are also brought out in the report as recom- 
mendations for state office action. The report is then 

(Continued on page 142) 









by Saran Ruiey, Assistant Director 
Division of Public Assistance 
Kansas Department of Social Welfare 


COUNTY WELFARE director in Kansas recently 

A wrote an article for the Kansas Welfare Digest,’ 

entitled “The Common Query.” According to 

her statement, the common query is why assistance 

costs have increased so greatly when there is prac- 

tically full employment at what, in money terms, are 
high wages. 

Questions regarding reasons for increasing costs are 
common. In addition to these queries, there are other 
stimuli to thinking about assistance levels and trends. 

Public assistance agencies are compelled to examine 
public assistance standards, expenditures and trends 
for a variety of reasons. Constantly increasing or 
fluctuating living costs invalidate standards of assist- 
ance expressed in monetary amounts, threaten the 
security or increase the insecurity of recipients, and 
increase the proportion of the population subject to 
risks. Increasing total expenditures also threaten the 
adequacy of appropriations for welfare purposes. No 
immediate relief seems to be in sight. The long talked 
of expansion of social insurance is still in the future, 
and even possibly the distant future. Agricultural 
states such as Kansas have benefited relatively little 
from the present scope of social insurance. Major 
adjustments in financing provisions for public assist- 
ance have been held pending in some areas in the 
hope that expansion of social insurances would spread 
risks and provide some remedy for fluctuating needs 
or faulty predictions. 

There is much general interest in the level of 
assistance and in assistance trends. The interest is 
expressed in conflicting viewpoints, from criticism of 
inadequate assistance and treatment of people to pro- 
test of liberalization of assistance planning. Some of 
the characteristics of state legislation in 1947 reflected 
public concern over the cost or direction of public 
assistance, while at the same time attention was di- 
rected toward adjustments to meet the rise in cost of 
living.” 

Cuances Sruprep 
EGISLATIVE CHANGES in Kansas in 1947 which affected 
assistance levels were concerned with increasing 
financing provisions, other changes were minor. The 
” 9 The Kensas Welfare Digest is the monthly publication of the 
Kansas County Welfare Directors Association. 


* Jules H. Berman, “Legislative Changes in Public Assistance, 
1947” Social Security Bulletin, Nov., 1947, pp. 7-15. 
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HOW ADEQUATE SHOULD ASSISTANCE BE? 


Legislative Council,® under direction of the 1947 Leg- 
islature, appointed an Interim Committee on Welfare 
to study the operation of the public welfare program 
and to make recommendations for legislation to be 
considered in 1949. The committee is composed of 
five members of the public welfare committees of the 
two houses. These legislators, assisted by the director 
and other staff members of the Council, have been 
studying program operation in selected county offices 
in the state. They are comparing the provisions of 
the Kansas Welfare Act with provisions of acts of 
other states. Consultations are being held with the 
members of the State Welfare Board, directors and 
board members of other states, and with representa- 
tives of the Social Security Administration. 

The study has included analysis of problems of 
financing, recipiency rates, levels of assistance, appli- 
cation of policies, adequacy of staff, and problems of 
community interpretation. Final reports are not yet 
available, since the study is still in progress. Only 
tentative and preliminary reports have been made. 
A” oF THEsE factors have stimulated public assist- 

ance workers to a critical examination of standards 
of assistance and to a consideration of the pressures 
and the conflicts in opinions. The visitor who meets 
the assistance recipient and the public face to face 
needs some concept of what he may expect in the 
way of public assistance levels and trends and how 
he may explain them to recipient and public. He 
needs a surer basis than law and administrative policy 
have so far provided for judging how adequate a 
public assistance grant is or can be or how adequate 
it should be. For practical purposes of administering 
public assistance, he needs definitions of the items of 
expenditure and the level of income which result in 
the way of living we expect public assistance recip- 
ients to achieve. 

It may be possible to arrive at these definitions 
empirically or to relate them to consumption studies 
already available. However, it seems more likely that 
the definitions as a working concept will emerge from 


STANDARDS OF ASSISTANCE 


* The Legislative Council, occasionally called “The Little Legisla- 
ture,” is composed of members of the State Legislature, elected by 
the entire body, to serve between sessions for the purpose of analyz- 
ing needed legislation. The Council operates with a permanent staff 
of specialists, headed by Dr. Frederick Guild. 
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examination and correction of some of the ills and 
problems of practice. Such a process is more likely to 
result in use of studies and other facts. In other words, 
consideration of the question how high should assist- 
ance be is most practical when tied to the questions: 
What is the case for public assistance now? What 
controls public assistance levels? Are the controls 
good or bad? If inadequate or poor, what are the 
remedies? 
Locat FINANCE 

HE “case” for public assistance standards now 

reveals some serious inadequacies and considerable 
confusion. Most of the inadequacies and confusion 
can be traced to four conditions or problems in admin- 
istration. Solutions to these problems, though unde- 
niably difficult, would do much to clear the way for 
establishing a clearer working concept of what the 
level of public assistance should be. 

1. The financial resources of the locality in which 
a recipient lives determines to a considerable extent 
the amount of his assistance grant. 

It is a well-established fact that some states in this 
country lack the wealth to produce revenue to ade- 
quately support public assistance and other govern- 
mental services. Levels of assistance in some states 
appear to be hardly consistent with survival needs. 

The remedy to unequal ability to support public 
assistance and other public services is obvious, and 
there is precedent for it within the grant-in-aid prin- 
ciple. The financing provisions must be equalized by 
enlarging support from a level of government with a 
wider revenue base. 

The Social Security Administration has regularly 
recommended to the Congress establishment of var- 
iable grants to the states as a solution. The only ad- 
justments in financing made so far by the Congress 
are the two changes in federal matching in 1939 and 
1946. The increase of federal matching in 1946, along 
with other factors, resulted in raising assistance levels 
in most states.* This type of adjustment, however, is 
a far from satisfactory solution of the basic problem. 
Ir is unfortunate that the hardships experienced by 
persons who are adversely affected by their own and 
their state’s poverty have waited so long for mitigation. 

States, such as Kansas, which depend to a consid- 
erable extent on the ability of political subdivisions 
'> support public assistance, face some of the same 
problems of equalization within the state that the 
Federal Government faces in solving the need for 
equalization among states. 

Kansas has tried various solutions, including for a 
brief period of time an equalization fund for distri- 


“The First Year Under the 1946 Amendments,” Social Security 


Bulletin, Dec., 1947, pp. 29-35. 


bution to counties in distress. This plan, though im- 
perfect, was regarded by administrative personnel as 
the most effective yet provided by the legislature. It 
was abandoned in favor of increasing the proportion 
of cost borne by the state on a state-wide basis. This 
latter was accomplished by establishment of special 
funds ear-marked for support of certain programs, 
and increasing the over-all proportion of cost borne 
by the state. Prior to May 1, 1947, the state share of 
an assistance grant, less Federal participation, was 30 
per cent; the county share 70 per cent. Since May 1, 
1947 the percentages are state 40 per cent, county 
60 per cent. 
Funp Eguauization Uncertain 

Ty NUMBER OF counties which were classified as 

distressed decreased with the increase in propor- 
tion of state funds. However, there are still distressed 
counties. At this time, only one county in the state 
is unable to meet full deficit payments, but the budget 
balances of others are in a precarious state. If needed 
adjustments were made in certain item standards or 
if there should be a significant increase in the appli- 
cation rate, there would be an increase in the num- 
ber of distressed counties. 

The prospects for practical efforts toward equaliza- 
tion of funds among states or, in Kansas, among coun- 
ties, seems at this stage uncertain. Inequitable assist- 
ance levels due to inadequate financial resources needs 
be viewed to a much greater extent than presently as 
a problem affecting the entire nation and the entire 
state rather than one confined to the poor areas. When 
the problem is so regarded, it is possible the remedy 
will result. 

2. Inflexibilities in law and rigidities in adminis- 
trative policy prevent adjustment to meet changing 
conditions of need. 

According to information compiled by the Social 
Security Administration, 30 states operate within 
some type of legal maximum on one or more types of 
grants.© Legislative changes in 1947 resulted in in- 
creases or liberalization of maximums in 21 states (38 
programs).® In spite of the recognition of the need to 
relate assistance to increased cost of living, it would 
appear that the stated maximums may frequently be 
inconsistent with need in individual cases. There may 
be, as claimed, a tendency to regard the maximum as 
both minimum and maximum and therefore assist- 
ance standards need not be less adequate than are 
levels in states which do not have maximums. Maxi- 


* See Characteristics of State Plans, Old-age Assistance, Aid to the 
Blind, Aid to Dependent Children, April 1, 1946, Social Security 
Administration, Washington, D. C., and Jules H. Berman, “Legisla- 
tive Changes in Public Assistance, 1947,” Social Security Bulletin, 
November, 1947, pp. 7-15. 

*Ibid., (See Table, page 8, of the Social Security Bulletin for 
November 1947). 
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mums are definite and persons receiving aid may be 
able to accept a legal limit with less feeling of per- 
sonal frustration than they accept other types of lim- 
its. The fact remains, however, that certain inflexi- 
bilities seem inescapable under such provisions. 


Assistance MaximuMs 

AXIMUMS ARE, Of course, only one of the types of 
Mirccictions on assistance levels. States operating 
without maximums may have equally as serious legal 
restrictions on adjustments to meet changing condi- 
tions. Financing methods or limitations on annual 
or biennial appropriations often require adoption of 
administrative limits on grants which are as restric- 
tive as legal maximums. 

There are lags in administrative policies which 
affect adequacy of assistance as seriously as legal 
restrictions. 

The Wyoming Public Welfare Department re- 
leased to Kansas on January 23, 1948 the results of 
a study of food standards used in various states. One 
of the tables compiled by the Wyoming Department 
revealed the effective dates of food standards in use 
in 45 states. It was interesting to note that 10 of the 
states reporting had not made a revision in food stand- 
ards since July 1, 1946. Twenty-one states had made 
no revisions since December 4, 1946; 28 states had 
made no revisions since June 30, 1947. Only 17 states 
reported revisions July 1, 1947 or later. The effective 
date of the food standard used in Kansas is Septem- 
ber 20, 1946. The index of food costs as presented in 
the Kansas Labor and Industrial Bulletin for Feb- 
ruary 1948, based on food prices in 400 stores in 80 
cities of the state, showed the price index of food in 
September 1946 at 160. As of the end of December 
1947, the price index was 202. 

Other standards than food are or may be equally 
out of date. Food presents the best illustration, be- 
cause it is the consumption item on which the most 
accurate reporting of cost is available. 

The remedies required to eliminate legal and ad- 
ministrative restrictions vary with the type of adjust- 
ment needed. Some remedies can be achieved only 
with legislative action. Probably revisions in law to 
provide a broad statutory framework permitting 
administrative adjustment when required is desirable. 

Rigidities in administrative policies do not require 
legislative action and in theory should be relatively 
more simple to achieve. An analysis of remedies for 
rigidities in administration would properly require 
treatment as a subject by itself. Furthermore, it is a 
subject which needs study. 

3. The determination and the meeting of need are 
affected or conditioned by factors which are extraneous 
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to need considerations. 

The existence of need is the primary condition of 
eligibility to receive public assistance. If public assist- 
ance provisions were actually unaffected by other con- 
ditions of eligibility, it would be possible to arrive at 
less complicated administration than is possible now 
and to meet need more promptly and more ade- 
quately. Public assistance is sometimes described as 
“the necessary cushion,” existing to supplement all 
sources of private income and government benefits 
when they are inadequate in amount or the person 
fails technically to qualify. This concept implies that 
public assistance should be administered in a manner 
in which need is the only consideration. This seems 
a desirable concept for public assistance agencies if 
government is to establish equitable treatment of need. 


Orner ConsIDERATIONS 

[° PRACTICE, however, granting of public assistance 

is complicated by other factors, some of them viewed 
as necessary until remedies for other problems are 
found—chiefly remedies for inadequate financing, 
fluctuating requirements, and the alleged disadvan- 
tage to states that operate more “liberally” than neigh- 
boring states. The latter is probably more imaginary 
than real. The most obvious extraneous requirement 
is a residence requirement which has no relation to 
the existence of need but which may affect the eligi- 
bility of a needy person to receive assistance. 

Legislative action is required to remove residence 
requirements and other limiting conditions in law. 
Practices which have their roots in administrative 
policy and not in law should more readily be subject 
to change. Under the conditions of the Social Secu- 
rity Act a state may eliminate all restrictions to meet- 
ing need. It seems obvious, however, that a_per- 
missive policy alone does not provide leadership. 

4. To a considerable extent administrative policy has 
failed to produce an adequate working concept of a 
content of living viewed as necessary for a. needy 
individual. 

Judgments regarding the adequacy of public assist- 
ance can be a matter of personal opinion unless the 
state specifies in concrete terms the content of living 
deemed necessary for a needy individual. Both ade- 
quacy and the right to public assistance are threat- 
ened when one or both of the following conditions 
exist: The items of requirements considered in an 
assistance budget fail uniformly to include usual or 
continuing requirements of the needy individual; 
standards for consideration of items of resources and 
requirements are permissive, out-moded, vague, or 
ambiguous in character. 

There is no administrative responsibility more diffi- 
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cult to meet than that of defining the content of living 
viewed as the minimum standard in a needs pro- 
gram. Even the terms we use have either resulted 
in stereotypes in thinking or call forth emotional 


—- “ConTENT oF Livinc” 


B’ NEcEssiry the administrative policy defining 
assistance content must be subject to adaptation to 
changing conditions. The fact that assistance policies 
should be adjustable has sometimes apparently ob- 
scured the equally valid fact that the policies will 
appear mysterious or personal if they are not expressed 
in concrete terms. 

The standards and methods by which need is deter- 
mined apparently vary considerably among states." 
A very few states operate under legal minimum grants. 
If the minimums are established at amounts consistent 
with present prices, a considerable revenue is required 
to finance them. A minimum payment has the virtue 
of providing something concrete which recipient, 
worker and public can understand. 

Theoretically, individual, unrestricted determina- 
tion of requirements and resources exactly following 
the client’s pattern of living is ideal. In practice, how- 
ever, we have learned that while individual differ- 
ences must be recognized, a standard is required for 
equity. 

Until April 1946, in Kansas, both the inclusion in 
an assistance plan of items of requirement and the 
standards on which items were budgeted were left to 
discretionary action of the county welfare boards. 
Since that date, the following items have been con- 
sidered mandatory: food, clothing, shelter, refrigera- 
tion, water, light, fuel, household supplies and inci- 
dental expenses. Other items, when required are 
considered mandatory, including school expenses for 
children, medical and dental care, board and care or 
nursing care, housekeeper service, laundry, transpor- 
tation, household equipment (on a monetary replace- 
ment standard in old-age assistance cases; “as needed” 
in other cases since May 1947), telephone, additional 
expenses because of blindness, and personal taxes. 

Stanparps DeFrinep 

G TANDARDS ARE defined in monetary amounts for six 

items of requirement and for one type of resource, 
cash -assets. The six requirement items are: food, 
clothing, household supplies, incidentals, school sup- 
plies, and household equipment and furnishings. A 
quantity standard is suggested for heating fuel, and 
standards for all other items of requirement and 


7 Jane M. Hoey, “The Content of Living as a Basis for a Stand- 
ard of Assistance and Service,” Journal of Social Casework, January, 
1947, pp. 3-9. Miss Hoey suggests administrative methods of defin- 
ing a content of living and as well gives a clear, concise analysis of 
the variations in practice as of January 1947. 


resource are based on an “as paid” or “as available” 
basis, limited by certain other criteria. 

The effective dates of the monetary standards deter- 
mine to a considerable extent their adequacy. As 
already mentioned, the food standard is based on 
prices as of September 1946. The state allows two 
standards each for clothing, household supplies and 
incidentals. The higher standards are required for 
old-age assistance cases, permissive in the other three 
categories. Effective date of the higher standards is 
May, 1947. Effective dates for the lower set of stand- 
ards, considered minimum for aid to dependent chil- 
dren, aid to the blind, and general assistance cases, 
range from 1943 to 1945. 

Practice has revealed that some of the standards for 
the “as paid” items are inadequate, as well, for they 
are vaguely or ambiguously stated. For instance, 
instructions with respect to determination of shelter 
expense involve comparison in “excessive cost” situa- 
tions with costs of “moderate home rentals” in the 
community. The state agency has so far failed to 
specify what constitutes “excessive cost” or to define 
“moderate home” or “community.” Some county 
agencies have in actual practice developed to some 
extent administrative definitions which are fairly 
workable. With the results of these experiments, the 
state agency is now in a better position to draft a 
specific standard statement. 

When standards are invalid by effective date or 
vague or ambiguous, the public assistance visitor not 
only has the difficult task of relating them to concrete 
situations, he has as well the task of explaining them 
to the recipient in reality terms. When the client is 
dissatisfied or confused, he should be able to focus his 
complaint on the administrative policy. However, 
when the policy is not defensible or is not clear, it is 
probable that he may believe he is a victim of the 
visitor’s injustice. 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

be VISITOR encounters an almost insurmountable 

obstacle in administering assistance as a right, 
money payment notwithstanding, if the recipient can- 
not be told in specific terms what responsibilities he 
and the agency share, what resources and requirements 
will be considered and that the basis for consideration 
has been established as valid. While it is undoubtedly 
less complicated for a recipient to understand a min- 
imum payment than it is for him to understand a 
“needs” payment, I do not believe the latter is impos- 
sible if the content of assistance determination is posi- 
tively conceived and stated. 

The test of a state’s administrative definition of a 

(Continued on page 143) 








MOUNTAIN STATES REGIONAL MEETING 
OF AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


ENVER AND COLORADO were hosts on May 4-5 to 
I] the first regional meeting in 1948. Three hun- 

dred and twenty-five persons registered at this 
conference for public welfare people and those inter- 
ested in the public welfare program. Major problems 
that were discussed during the various sessions in- 
cluded: assistance standards; what ADC has meant 
to children; the welfare of Indians; the local agency’s 
responsibility for children; public relations and inter- 
pretation; and current issues in public welfare. These 
were not only the subjects of various individual 
sessions, but were also the topics of many lobby 
conversations. 

Governor William Lee Knous of Colorado wel- 
comed the conference attendants to Colorado and 
spoke briefly of the importance of public welfare in the 
total picture of state government. Acting Mayor 
Campbell of Denver welcomed the people to Denver 
on behalf of the city administration. Neil C. Van- 
demoer, Director of the Nebraska State Department 
of Assistance and Child Welfare, responded to the 
welcome and commented on some of the issues con- 
fronting the public welfare program today. 


Current Issusgs 


ITH WILLIAM P. SAILER and Joseph E. Baldwin as 

principal speakers, the opening session was an 
outstanding one. Mr. Sailer, Executive Director, 
Philadelphia County (Pa.) Board of Assistance, and 
Mr. Baldwin, Director, Lake County (Ind.) Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, and Vice-President of APWA, 
spoke on current issues in public welfare. Their clear, 
realistic and dynamic talks outlined the problems con- 
fronting administrators, board members, and work- 
ers today. Both speakers discussed not only what the 
problems are, pointed the direction they felt the pub- 
lic welfare program should proceed, and the action 
that should be taken to meet the issues. 

One of today’s challenging problems is assistance 
standards. A review of assistance grants shows wide 
variations in the amounts of these grants between 
states and even between counties in the same state. 
The significance of these variations was the theme of 
one of the afternoon sessions on the first day. At the 
same time, fiscal controls were being discussed in 
another session. The importance of these in a program 
expending large sums of money was pointed out. 

Later in the afternoon, visitors, caseworkers, case 


supervisors, as well as some administrative people 
discussed case load management and the various fac- 
tors which are present in a case load. At the same 
time as this session state administrators, local direc- 
tors, and field representatives were meeting in their 
groups to discuss problems confronting them in their 
respective jobs. 

The statement prepared by the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Services to Children in regard to what is 
the local agency’s responsibility for children was the 
basis for one of the sessions on the second morning. 
At the same time another session was devoted to con- 
sideration of the welfare needs of Indians. This prob- 
lem is currently receiving much attention in the 
midwestern and mountain states represented at this 
particular meeting. 

Medical care, its extent, provision, and cost was the 
basis for a third early morning discussion. 

The meetings on what ADC has meant to children 
found the two discussants taking opposite viewpoints. 
This provided one of the most provocative and stimu- 
lating meetings of the entire conference. At the same . 
time, another meeting was reviewing the factors that 
make for a good local agency. Two of the outstanding 
local directors in the area served as discussants in this 
meeting. 


LuNcHEON MEETING 


A NOTHER HIGH LIGHT of the regional meeting was the 
talk by Russell Ballard, Director, Hull House, - 
Chicago, at the luncheon meeting. In his forceful and 
challenging manner, he told what happens when com- 
munities do not provide the necessary services to chil- 
dren. He described graphically the end results when 
a community neglects its most priceless resource— 
children. 

A panel discussion on the place of casework in pub- 
lic assistance followed the luncheon. Under the chair- 
manship of Riley Mapes, Assistant Regional Represen- 
tative, Bureau of Public Assistance, five outstanding 
public welfare people from as many states discussed 
different aspects of the casework process in public as- 
sistance. All of them stressed casework as a vital part 
of the public assistance program if it is to be of service 
and help to those it serves. 

A regional business meeting of the Association’s 
members was the concluding session of the conference. 

(Continued on page 140) 
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WEST COAST REGIUNAL MEETING 
OF AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


of any of the Association’s regional meetings, 210 

people met in Yosemite Park, California on May 
10-11, for the West Coast Regional Conference. Sur- 
rounded by the magnificent splendor of this national 
park, those attending the regional meetings could not 
help feeling inspired and stimulated. States repre- 
sented at the meeting were Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, 
Oregon, and Washington, as well as the host state, 
California. 

The opening session of the regional meeting was 
devoted to a discussion of current issues in public 
assistance. Four outstanding speakers discussed the 
issues facing public welfare administrators, board 
members, and staff personnel on the federal, state and 
local levels. The afternoon meetings on the first day 
featured discussions of standards of assistance, fiscal 
controls, case load management, and the problems of 
administrators. One of the most serious problems in 
public welfare today is that of assistance standards. 
The discussants outlined some of the factors causing 
variances in assistance grants between states, and even 
between counties within a state. There was discussion, 
also, of what items should be included in the budget 
and what resources should be considered in determin- 
ing the amount of the grant. In the meeting con- 
cerned with fiscal controls, the importance of personnel 
was stressed. Special attention was given to the ques- 
tion of staff morale, and the means an administrator 


can use to develop the desired attitudes on the part 
of his staff. 


[’ WHAT WAS UNDOUBTEDLY the most beautiful setting 


Cast Loap MANAGEMENT 


UJ NDER THE interesting title of “I Look at My Case 
Load,” there was a lively and interesting discus- 
sion of case load management. The various factors that 
must be considered in the caseworker’s job were 
brought out. 


During the first afternoon, the usual regional meet- 
ings were held of the National Council of State Ad- 
ministrators and the National Council of Local Direc- 
tors. Under the leadership of Sam Thompson, Past 
Chairman of the Local Directors Council, four leading 
local directors spoke on what lies ahead, and on the 
activities of local welfare asociations. The state admin- 
istrators group, with Charles M. Wollenberg, Cali- 
fornia State Director, presiding, discussed the problems 
confronting them on a national and state level. 


Meeting at the same time was a group of state staff 
people, who talked informally about their work and 
activities. Another meeting at this time was held for 
school people who teach various courses concerned 
with the public welfare program. 

That night, the California Department of Social 
Welfare and the County Welfare Directors Associa- 
tion of California were co-hosts at a most enjoyable 
Social Hour. This was preceded by a movie, showing 
the beauties of Yosemite Park, which was followed by 
a breathtaking firefall, created by the park rangers 
shoving burning embers over a 1,500 foot cliff just 
opposite the hotel. After this event, the group gathered 
for a social hour. 


On the second day of the regional meeting, one of 
the opening sessions discussed the statement, which has 
been drafted by the APWA Committee on Services to 
Children, on the local public agency’s responsibility 
for children. 


Mepicat Care 


tt NE OF THE BEST sessions of the conference was on 
medical care. The topic of public welfare’s re- 
sponsibility for such care was the theme of the meeting. 
Although the size of the group attending the meeting 
on service ratings was small, everyone participated 
and not only enjoyed but profited by the give-and-take 
discussion. Later in the morning, the topic “What 
ADC Grants Have Done For Children?” attracted a 
large group, who reviewed the effects of this program. 
Many of the public welfare administrators at the Con- 
ference atended and participated in the session on 
“Methods and Principles of Administration.” 

Two special attractions were scheduled in the after- 
noon. Following the luncheon period, Mr. D. N. 
Murray, Director of Social Welfare, Department of 
Social Welfare, Johannesburg, South Africa, discussed 
the social welfare program in his community. It was 
interesting to see the similarities, as well as the dif- 
ferences between the public welfare program in this 
country and that in the Union of South Africa. Fol- 
lowing this talk, Oscar M. Powell, Regional Director, 
Social Security Administration, West Coast area, de- 
scribed the revolution that occurred in Bogota, Colom- 
bia, at the time of the recent conference of North, 
Central and South American Countries. 

The final session of the regional meeting was a panel 
discussion on the place of casework in public assistance. 





SOUTHEASTERN REGIUNAL MEETING 
OF AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


ELD IN THE beautiful city of Asheville, North Car- 
olina, this regional meeting attracted 300 public 
welfare persons from the eleven southeastern 

states. Congratulations are due Dr. Ellen Winston and 
her staff for developing an outstanding program that 
was enthusiastically received. The committee on local 
arrangements under the chairmanship of George H. 
Lawrence, Superintendent, Buncombe County ‘Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Asheville, did an excellent 
job in handling the physical and other arrangements 
for the meeting. 

At the opening session three leaders discussed “Cur- 
rent Issues in Public Welfare.” William A. Shoaf, 
Commissioner, Tennessee Department of Public Wel- 
fare, talked about the lack of understanding of the 
public welfare program by the general public and the 
community. He pointed out the need for public wel- 
fare people to do a better job of public relations. Loula 
Dunn, Commissioner, Alabama Department of Public 
Welfare, urged that we face and recognize our own 
limitations. We should not endeavor to do more than 
we have the staff and capacity to do. Howard L. Rus- 
sell, Director of APWA, explained why public welfare 
is a justifiable part of government. 


AssISTANCE STANDARDS 

SSISTANCE STANDARDS was the topic of one of the 

afternoon meetings. One discussant compared the 
assistance grants of the various states represented at 
the regional meeting and commented on the variations 
in these grants. How family budgets should be com- 
piled was discussed by two other participants. Once 
again, the question was raised of whether agencies 
should pay 100 per cent of a budget containing only 
a few items, or pay a lower percentage of a budget 
that contains more items and probably gives a better 
picture of the family’s total needs. 

At the same time, a meeting on fiscal controls was 
talking about line item budgets, ear-marked funds, and 
the need for sound and complete accountability of 
funds. 

Later in the afternoon, a large group attended the 
meeting on “I Look at My Caseload.” The participants 
in this discussion reviewed the various factors in man- 
aging a case load. Applause greeted one participant’s 
remarks when she reminded us that we must con- 
tinually be aware of the importance of the visitor’s job. 
It is here that the public welfare program meets the 


community and the persons receiving financial aid 
and services. 

The conference included the customary regional 
meeting of state welfare administrators and local di- 
rectors. The state administrators talked about their 
problems on the national and state levels. Interpreta- 
tion was the point of interest of the local directors 
group. Likewise, state field representatives met and 
discussed informally problems confronting them. 


That evening the North Carolina State Board of 
Public Welfare sponsored a square dance for all attend- 
ing the conference. A demonstration was given by the 
nationally known Soco Gap square dance team. Fol- 
lowing this exhibition, all participated in an evening 
of square dancing. Judging from enthusiastic reports, 
a good time was had by all. 


Tue Governor TALks 

A GENERAL SESSION featured the beginning of the 

second day of the Conference. The Honorable 
R. Gregg Cherry, Governor of North Carolina, spoke 
on “The States’ Responsibility in Public Welfare To- 
day.” Governor Cherry reviewed the development of 
North Carolina’s program of public welfare. He 
pointed out that while the state and the southeastern 
region have much to be proud of in the development 
of social welfare activities, there are still serious prob- 
lems awaiting solution. He mentioned the low aver- 
age grants, the lack of an adequate general assistance 
program in many of the southeastern states, and the 
need for continuing development of services for peo- 
ple. His speech was one of the highlights of the re- 
gional meeting. 

Following this general meeting, the group broke 
up into three sessions. One of these discussed the 
recruiting of qualified personnel, another was con- 
cerned with community planning, while the third 
talked about the responsibility of a local agency for 
children. The basis of discussion of the last session 
was the statement prepared by the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Services to Children, which is being dis- 
cussed at all regional meetings this year. Criticisms, 
comments and suggestions were offered regarding the 
statement. 

On the second afternoon, one meeting reviewed 
what the ADC program has meant to children. The 
concensus was that ADC has not meant what it could, 
and that the program has been inadequate both as to 
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amount of assistance and case work services offered. 
It was generally agreed that recipient families have 
done amazingly well on the small grants they have 
received. 

In discussing staff development, another group was 
reminded that the staff development program must 
be planned for everybody in the agency. Staff develop- 
ment is not a thing that we do one week of the year, 
but something that must be done every day, every 
week. 

The conference closed with a regional business meet- 
ing of APWA. W.5S. Terry, Commissioner, Louisiana 
Department of Public Welfare, and President of 
APWA, presided. A tentative statement developed by 
the National Committee on Welfare Policy was re- 
viewed, as were other activities of the Association. 





Letter to the Editor 


Dear Sir: 

Perhaps I am justified in coming back from a day 
of interviewing, just a little disheartened and angry 
as a hornet. 

There’s something very wrong about the whole 
welfare program in these, our United States, when an 
old-age assistance recipient sits down across the desk 
from the social worker, twists her hands nervously, 
looks up like a frightened, penned-up rabbit, and says 
in a small voice: 

“Is there any harm in our driving our old car? Will 
it cut our grants?” 

I repeat: there’s something wrong, and I want to 
know what it is. 

Why, in the United States of America, with a wel- 
fare program in existence for the good of those who 
need it, should the slightest vestige of fear be in the 
hearts of those who receive aid? 


I’m personally not an ogre—I think I’m a decent 
sort of person; I’m also intelligent and I have a pretty 
good training for my job. Children and animals do 
not run from me; most of my clients seem to have 
confidence in me. People who know me do not seem 
to consider that there is anything formidable about me. 

Then, why, just because I assume the role of social 
worker and sit down and talk to people, does one of 
the members of our human race, old and tired and 
afraid, ask me, a representative of a state welfare 
program, if her grant will be cut if she and her hus- 
band ride to town for their annual interview in an 
old, tin Ford, instead of walking the three miles from 
their home? 


Her tired, old eyes fastened on me for an answer 
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and a swift view of her life flashed before me: hard 
work, no opportunity to save; conditions beyond her 
control; her pinched, careful way of life, guarding 
each penny—and the terrible fear that she should not 
ride in an old tin Ford because the “Government”— 
the strong, powerful arm that doles out her pension— 
might “cut her check!” 

If I lost what control I have gained from my years 
of experience in social work—for a brief moment, and 
wanted to bury my head in my arms—and weep— 
perhaps I am not to blame. 

We speak—in fact—we harp on the client’s rights. 
I have grave fear that the rights of our clients are very 
well preserved in formaldehyde, carefully preserved 
in forgotten conversations and studies in staff meet- 
ings and other forums. I fear the client has not 
benefited greatly from our lofty discussions of him in 
the snug warmness of our staff meeting rooms. 

I say there is something wrong and it isn’t the social 
worker. Not when the social worker is a conscien- 
tious person. 

There’s something wrong with the feeling of 
security in the hearts of our old people. They fear the 
annual review at best and it makes liars out of lots 
of them. 

It’s a necessary tool right now, but some day 
grandma won’t have to spend eleven and one-half 
months worrying about whether she has the right to 
ride to town in an old Ford. Someday she won’t have 
to fear that her pension check won't come, if she 
“does something wrong.” 

Some day society will adjust itself and people will 
automatically retire at a certain age with a secured, 
taken-for-granted “pension” that won’t be questioned. 

It’s what we're all working for, of course—social 
workers know that to do a good job, we must all 
work ourselves out of a job, but I think it is a tragic 
pity in the meantime for grandma to spend even a 
moment in anxiety and fear about her right to ride 
in an old, tin Ford. 

Grandma is an American citizen and her “pension 
check” has no right whatever to instill fear in her 
heart. 

If I ever get a new car, I’m going to go by grandma’s 
and take her for a ride. If she puts her gnarled, old 
hand on the shiny, new dashboard and says it’s “purty” 
—I don’t know what I shall do. 

You see, I don’t question my right to ride in a shiny 
new car. It’s Grandma who wonders whether she has 
the right to crank up the old Ford—and be seen in it. 

(Miss) Evste Guenn, Field Worker 
State Department of Public Welfare 
Eastland, Texas 
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Book Note 


MENTAL HEALTH IN MODERN SOCI- 
ETY, by Thomas A. C. Rennie, M. D. and 
Luther E. Woodward, Ph. D. The Commonwealth 
Fund, pp., $4.00. 


T= EXCELLENT worK fills a long awaited need for 
the integration of the psychiatric treatment of indi- 
viduals with a mental hygiene approach toward the 
broader problems of society as a whole. Much was 
accomplished by military psychiatry during the war, 
and Drs. Rennie and Woodward have not only sum- 
marized the progress that was made, but have also 
fitted it into the sum total of our knowledge of 
psychiatry and mental hygiene. 

Part I deals with the lessons which were learned 
from the war period itself. There is a clear and accu- 
rate description of the mental health services as they 
operated in selective service, the army, navy, and 
merchant marine. Particular attention is paid to the 
prevention of psychiatric disabilities in the armed 
services by means of mental hygiene consultation 
units, psychiatric education of both medical and line 
officers, mental hygiene orientation for enlisted men, 
use of advisors and personnel consultants and the 
development of positive and constructive leadership 
through mental hygiene education. The relatively new 
techniques of brief psychotherapy, group therapy, and 
narcosynthesis are carefully described and evaluated. 

The section on the two years’ experience in the 
rehabilitation clinic at the New York Hospital is 
particularly good and contains a number of enlight- 
ening case presentations. 

The broad mental health problems of civilians dur- 
ing wartime and the question of veteran-civilian 
adjustment are well handled. 

Part II deals with the mental health problem and 
needs which have continued from the war into civilian 
life. There is a practical statement of the mental health 
problems of the nation at the present time and the 
needs for research, facilities for treatment, and the 
problems of recruitment and training of personnel. 


Part III deals with sources of help in treatment and 
prevention. The chapter on the contributions of the 
practicing physician contains helpful information and 
practical hints as to the techniques of handling per- 
sonality problems. This chapter gives recognition to 
the importance of the nurse in medical and psychiatric 
practice, although more space might have been allotted 
to the subject. 

There are separate chapters describing in detail the 
contributions of the social workers and psychologists, 
indicating how these workers can be integrated into 


the mental hygiene team. 

The chapters on pastoral counseling and church 
life, mental hygiene in industry, and practical con- 
siderations in interviewing and counseling deal with 
the application of the broad principles of mental 
hygiene to various fields of community life with par- 
ticular stress on inter-personal and group relations and 
the qualities of leadership. Attention is also given to 
family life and mental health in education. 

The chapters are well organized and the subject 
matter presented in such a way that it can be under- 
stood by both professional and non-professional 
groups. The bibliographies at the end of each chapter 
are particularly comprehensive and will be of interest 
to those engaged in research. 

Excellent as is the book’s presentation of specific 
problems and techniques, its greatest contribution lies 
in its plea for a closer integration of various medical 
and social groups in a common effort. The authors 
state that preventive psychiatry is only beginning, but 
they go on to open vistas by which it may be applied 
not only to the problems of individuals but to the 
problems of civilizations and societies. The present 
state of world affairs with the constant threat of an 
atomic war and consequent destruction of organized 
society indicates the need for something more than 
the traditional methods of handling international 
problems. The authors’ presentation of this material 
offers food for serious thought. 

This book should be required reading for not only 
professional and semi-professional groups, but also 
for military leaders, politicians, statesmen, and gov- 
ernmental officials. 

Henry A. Corton, Jr., M. D. 
Deputy Commissioner for 
Mental Hygiene 

State of New Jersey 





MOUNTAIN STATES 
(Continued from page 136) 
Howard L. Russell, Director of APWA, discussed 
briefly some of the current activities of the Association. 
Members attending the meeting were then given an 
opportunity to ask questions concerning the work and 
plans of APWA. 

Those attending the regional meeting also had their 
moment of relaxation. Under the joint sponsorship of 
the County Welfare Directors Association of Colorado 
and the Director and staff of the Denver Bureau of 
Public Welfare, a social hour had been arranged for 
the first evening of the regional meeting. Following 
a wonderful dinner, we were entertained by special 
musical numbers and skits. Dancing followed. 
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NEWS ANU NOTES 


County Boarps 

I" THE DECEMBER 1947 issue of Pustic WELFARE we 

ran an article by Helen E. Martz concerning citizen 
boards in public welfare adminstration. This article 
was based on material to be published and we have 
now received “Citizen Participation in Government” 
by Helen C. Martz, published by the Public Affairs 
Press, Washington, D. C. 

A book of about 60 pages, it presents a thoughtful 
analysis of the function of county welfare boards. 
Starting with the role of citizen boards in administra- 
tion, Dr. Martz traces their organization, operation 
and relationships through to some conclusions which 
will be of interest to everyone in the welfare field. An 


extensive bibliography is included. 
Pp REPARED BY THE Joint State and County Planning 
and Policy Committee on Staff Development, the 
California State Department of Social Welfare has 
issued a statement on “Recording in Public Welfare.” 
In a field too often neglected, this brief manual pro- 
vides an easily accessible guide to case recording, cor- 
respondence, and completion of forms. We feel sure 
that the time and trouble expended in its preparation 
will be quickly repaid through more effective 
communication. 


RECORDING 


A Srarrinc Formuta 

HE DETERMINATION OF adequate personnel to carry 

out the program has been one of the major prob- 

lems of public welfare departments. An objective 
or scientific basis of ascertaining the size of the staff, 
in relation to the number of people to be served and 
the types of service they will require, has been one 
of the major deterrents in the development of staffing 
formulae. 

The Department of Public Welfare of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii has attempted to develop a staffing 
formula. Although Hawaii’s method is based more on 
experience than scientific study, it does appear to 
possess some advantages. There has been general 
agreement and acceptance among the local adminis- 
trators that the formula is fair and provides the best 
possible criterion at this time by which staff may be 
determined. It provides the Territorial Office a means 
of insuring an equitable staffing pattern among the 
districts on the basis of an acceptable criterion. The 
formula acts as a means of interpreting agency staffing 
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needs to budget officials and the public. 
The staffing formula is as follows: 


Number of active Old Age Assistance cases mul- 
tiplied by one; number of active Aid to Dependent 
Children cases multiplied by three; number of 
active Aid to the Blind cases multiplied by three; 
number of active General Assistance cases multi- 
plied by two; number of active Service cases mul- 
tiplied by two; number of active Child Welfare 
Service cases multiplied by three; number of Med- 
ical and Burial cases multiplied by one; number of 
applications handled during month multiplied by 
six. 

In order to obtain a stable value which reflects the 
current staff needs of the unit (this is the administra- 
tive unit which is comparable to the average county 
in the United States), the average of the preceding 
three months is used with respect to cases continued 
at the beginning of the month and the number of 
applications handled during the month. An example 
of the steps involved in the application of the staffing 
formula is as follows: 


Applications handled _.__ - 2X6—174 
Old Age Assistance Cases... 208 X 1 == 208 
Aid to Dependent Children Cases 59 X 3= 177 





Aid to the Blind Cases.» 4X1l=— 4 
General Assistance Cases... 65 X 2— 130 
Services Cases 12X2— 24 
Child Welfare Service Cases... 105 K 3 = 315 
Medical and Burial Cases... 2X1— 2B 

Total Work Units...» % 1061 


To determine the required number of case workers 
for any office, the total of work units in the office is 
divided by the number of work units a worker may 
be expected to carry. The agency has set this work 
load as 160 work units. In the above example, the 
1061 total work units divided by 160, the work unit 
load per worker, gives 6.6 or seven workers needed 
to do the job. 


Hawaii attempts to give serious consideration to 
the work load in the light of the availability of admin- 
istrative supervision. A social worker in an isolated 
area would be assigned 150 work units. However, 
other districts in the Department would be assigned 
work unit values from 150 to 180 per social worker, 
depending on such factors as amount of travel, com- 
munity resources, and degree of supervision. 
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AID FOR DISABLED 
(Continued from page 130) 


vascular disorders. An analysis of the primary causes 
of disability of 721 applicants approved for aid shows 
the following as the principal causes: arthritis in 181 
cases, multiple sclerosis in 81, cerebral hemorrhage in 
75, congenital spastic paralysis in 66, poliomyelitis 
in 55, Parkinson’s disease (paralysis agitans) in 441, 
and accidental brain or spinal injury in 29. 

It is significant to note at this point that, although 
heart disease and cancer are the two leading causes 
of death, they have not been major causes of qualify- 
ing, long-term invalidity. Justification for the Wiscon- 
sin program largely rests on the special problem 
caused by degenerative diseases of the muscular 
skeletal and central nervous systems. Most of these 
diseases are as yet incurable. Frequently their onset 
occurs early in adult life and they are slow but pro- 
gressive cripplers. The financial cost to individuals 
and families is staggering. The Wisconsin program 
was designed to aid the few who fall into this special 
category of need. Its proponents believed that the 
program should relieve families who have been im- 
poverished with the care of chronic invalids for many 
years or make it possible for the severely disabled 
person to receive better care in nursing homes or 
hospitals. Within its limitations the program has 
achieved these aims. 


Further support for disability assistance is based on 


the argument that until all specialized programs are 
replaced by a single assistance “category” operating in 


conjunction with adequate insurance benefits and - 


coverage within the national social security frame- 
work, the severely disabled have as much of a claim 
for special consideration as the blind and the aged. 
Nor is it simply a matter of a separate program being 
set up to take over a segment of the general assistance 
caseload. In Wisconsin, for example, 40 per cent of 
the recipients of disability assistance were not receiv- 
ing relief at the time they were accepted for aid. 


If there is a justifiable basis for the Wisconsin pro- 
gram, the question might well be asked, “What are 
the prospects for extending the program beyond its 
present limited scope?” To date the program has 
gained acceptance by the public and by local welfare 
administrators who, without exception, agree that the 
program serves a humane purpose and should be con- 
tinued. There has been considerable criticism, particu- 
larly by county welfare administrators and some leg- 
islators, that the definition of total and permanent 
disability presently used is too narrow and some senti- 
ment has been expressed for expanding the scope of 


the program by legislative act. However, it is signifi- 
cant that the legislature has met once since operation 
of the program started and made no change other 
than to increase the original appropriation by approxi- 
mately two-thirds to meet existing requirements. 
While the legislature rejected a proposal to incorpo- 
rate the limiting departmental rule into the statute, it 
nevertheless did not liberalize the existing law. 


FInanciaL ProBLeM 

S HAS BEEN stated earlier, the concept of total and 
A permanent disability can be a very broad one so 
that in time any rigid definition of disability which 
may be devised to keep the program within bounds 
will be subjected to strains which eventually liberalize 
the program. But it is exactly a fear of this tendency 
which prevents legislative acceptance of a disability 
assistance program or too rapid an extension of it. 
Conservative estimates indicate that even a limited 
extension of the program in Wisconsin to include 
some mentally disabled and borderline physically dis- 
abled cases will increase the assistance payrolls from 
500 to 2,000 cases. A potential caseload of between 
5,000 and 7,000 recipients is possible if the disability 
aid program is expanded to include all needy persons 
between fifteen and sixty-five years of age, not residing 
in institutions, who are unemployable by reason of 
physical disability. The crux of the problem is, there- 
fore, a financial one. It does not appear likely that 
Wisconsin will materially extend its program, or that 
other states will widely adopt such a program, short 
of federal financial participation on a basis similar to 
that now existing under the Social Security Act with 
respect to the security aid programs. 





ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW 
(Continued from page 131) 
discussed with the state office directorate and program 
supervisors prior to release to the county. 

The field supervisor then discusses the report with 
the county administrator so that there may be a com- 
mon understanding of the conclusions reached in the 
report and to permit the administrator to add any- 
thing which has been overlooked. The administrator 
discusses the review findings with his staff so that he 
may develop a plan for future action. Similarly the 
recommendations of the review constitute the basis 
of major emphasis for subsequent field service to 
that county. 


Starr DeveLopMENT STRESSED 
Win: WELL ORGANIZED processes are essential if an 
administrative review is to be useful, we feel 
that the viewpoint back of the review is of equal, if 
not greater, importance. Thus, though the adminis- 
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trative review may be used chiefly as a “checkup” 
device to detect conformity or lack of it, the review 
process more profitably can be an integrated part of 
the agency’s supervisory plan. In this state it is essen- 
tially a staff developmental process rather than one 
directed to inspectional or authoritative action. We 
feel that deviations from stated policy should be looked 
at from the standpoint of their causative factors and 
we have found that staff will give effective perform- 
ance if they have the means at hand and adequate 
knowledge to do so. It seems true of both individuals 
and organizations that self-analysis under objective 
guidance is more productive of improved perform- 
ance than is the process of having someone else decide 
what is wrong and what should be done about it. 


It has been our experience in each county reviewed 
that the greatest value was derived from the partici- 
pation of the county department staff in the process. 
In all instances the staff became aware, through the 
discussion interviews, of many of the gaps and incon- 
sistencies in their program and had taken remedial 
steps long before they received the written report and 
recommendations. While much of the success of the 
interviewing process depends upon the skill and 
imagination of the person conducting the sessions, 
it is also true that a great deal of the value derives as 
well from the agency taking time out from the pres- 
sures of daily routine for a comprehensive look at 
itself. 


Benefits from administrative reviews have not been 
confined only to individual county welfare depart- 
ments, however. Reviews of all local units during a 
given period have brought out common difficulties 
which had their origin in the lack of clarity or the 
omissions in written policy issued by the state agency. 
Subsequent revision of policy material has resulted in 
improved performance in these areas. 


The administrative review method may be modi- 
fied to fit a variety of situations without changing its 
essential purpose or value. Since it is a time-consum- 
ing process, however, the agency must effect a bal- 
ance between time spent in agency evaluation and 
that used for current program development. 


Inasmuch as periodic self evaluation is an integral 
part of effective administration we are hopeful that 
county welfare departments can take increasing re- 
sponsibility for administrative review in the future. 
Activities of state staff could then be directed to su- 
pervision of method and participation in the evalua- 
tion of findings. 


HOW ADEQUATE? 
(Continued from page 135) 


content of living is whether it permits a desirable 
standard of living. Thus, it is necessary to find an 
answer to the question, how adequate should assist- 
ance be. 


There are criticisms that present standards are un- 
reasonably high because some persons receiving assist- 
ance live on a more adequate standard than some 
people who do not depend on public aid; because some 
persons receiving public assistance live on a better 
standard than they did when they were self-support- 
ing; because some grants provide “better living” than 
wage levels. The comparisons are undoubtedly true; 
however, they do not provide a test of standards and 
are actually irrelevant to application of standards. 


What standard of living is, as expressed in the 
Kansas law “compatible with decency and health?” 
If we eliminate the practically impossible task of 
defining decency, can we say that health refers to 
absence of malnutrition or other physical ills? All our 
evidence points to the fact that physical health cannot 
be separated from mental health and a sense of 
well-being. 


In descriptive terms, a public assistance worker 
should want a public assistance recipient to live on a 
physically healthful standard. This implies adequate 
nutrition, shelter from the elements, warm and pro- 
tective clothing, sufficient heat and water and light, 
sufficient household supplies and equipment for eat- 
ing and sleeping and maintaining reasonable sanita- 
tion, and necessary medical and dental care. 


Securiry Arms 


Fie PUBLIC assistance worker should want a public 
assistance recipient to live on a mentally healthful 
standard. This implies education for the children; 
community activities for children and adults; oppor- 
tunity to improve ability and capacity for work and 
to carry out the duties of citizenship; clothing which, 
in addition to essential covering, meets a standard of 
custom in the community; and recreation. The public 
assistance worker should want something even more 
for the public assistance recipient as well as for him- 
self and for all people, and this something is intangible 
and thus hard to describe. The public assistance re- 
cipient as well as every other person should have a 
chance to be “at home” and hopeful in the world— 
even the present rather sorry one. Security to live 
independently in old age and opportunity for children 
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to grow up in the security of a family home and to 
have opportunity to prepare themselves to be self- 
supporting, contributing members of society aid ma- 
terially the achievement of constructive living. 


Testinc NgEpep 

HE ITEMS INCLUDED in Kansas’ administrative defi- 

nition of the content of living meet fairly well the 
objectives of physical and mental health and a sense 
of well-being. This is a considerable achievement. 

However, the standards for the items must be ques- 
tioned. With the exception of the food standard it 
seems probable that standards applied in old-age assist- 
ance cases are fairly adequate in relation to the objec- 
tives described. Testing of this tentative judgment is 
needed. The state-wide picture for recipients of aid to 
dependent children, aid to the blind, and general assist- 
ance is not as reassuring. The state has yet to cope 
with the problems of keeping standards current, pro- 
viding tests for standards, and revising financing 
provisions to allow uniform, simultaneous use of single 
standards on a statewide basis. 





New Council Members 


EMBERSHIP IN THE National Council of Local 
Public Welfare Administrators is open to local 

directors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Since the May 
issue of Pustic Wetrare, the following administrators 
have been enrolled as Council members: 

Mrs. Elma E. Andrew, Newton, Georgia 

Mr. Oswald Braaten, Kalispell, Montana 

Mr. F. E. Burleson, Norfolk, Virginia 

Mrs. Faye Cantwell, Liberal, Kansas 

Mrs. Sara Carter, Macon, Georgia 

Mrs. Robert A. Crouch, Edgefield, South Carolina 

Mrs. Minnie Felker, Cody, Wyoming 

Mrs. Madge M. Funk, Pinedale, Wyoming 

Mr. William M. Harris, Evanston, Wyoming 

Mr. J. A. Lamb, Starkville, Mississippi 

Mrs. E. Helen Lang, Jackson, Wyoming 

Mr. Leslie J. Latham, Norwood, Massachusetts 

Mr. H. J. Liedle, Leola, South Dakota 

Mr. David Lohn, Bagley, Minnesota 

Miss Mary J. Melville, Melrose, Massachusetts 

Mrs. Louise C. Parrish, Adel, Georgia 

Mr. Graham Ponder, Gastonia, North Carolina 

“Mrs. Marie Rausch, Kemmerer, Wyoming 

Mr. Clark Rearden, Leominster, Massachusetts 

Miss Lois Reeves, Sparta, North Carolina 

Mrs. Gladys P. Riddle, Gaffney, South Carolina 

Mr. F. L. Robinson, Casper, Wyoming 

Miss Elizabeth Rush, Philadelphia, Mississippi 

Mr. W. C. Smart, Lander, Wyoming 

Mrs. Gertrude Timmons, Chesterfield, South Carolina 

Mrs. Riah W. Williams, Allendale, South Carolina 

Mrs. Edith M. Wilson, Thermopolis, Wyoming 

Mrs. Katherine C. Wimberley, Bainbridge, Georgia 





FOSTER MOTHER’S CLUB 
(Continued from page 127) 


one woman with a “heart of gold” but few cultural 
attainments announced that she “thought she would 
do better boarding old men.” We thought so too, 
particularly because we knew several old men who 
needed homes badly and who would greatly enjoy her 
brand of humor, a humor which would have been 
misplaced in the care of growing children. A better 
understanding between foster parents and staff has 
resulted since it has been made plain that the legal 
limitations in regard to expenditures are mutually 
painful. Better relationships between boarding and 
“own” parents have been observed since the psychia- 
trist has explained the inadequacies which lead “some 
people” to act as they do. The implementation of a 
fairly new adoptive law which had not been too well 
accepted has become much easier as the adoptive par- 
ents have come to know us better and the reasons for 
protective procedures have become clear. Last but not 
least, we value the cooperation we have had from 
other agencies in arranging programs. Without excep- 
tion their increased comprehension of our objectives 
and knowledge of the laws under which we operate 
has given us status with other professional groups. 
Yes, we would say that a Fosters Parents’ Club was 
well worth while. 








No, Mr. Brown, that isn't what we 
mean by civic leadership 


Today's civic leader must be up-to-date, alert, 
intelligent, and well-informed about current 
social problems in his community, in his coun- 
try, and in the world he lives in. We know of 
no better place for him, or anyone else, to find 
out about these problems than in the pages of 
THE SURVEY midmonthly a magazine read 
regularly by more than 17,000 social workers 
and people interested in civic affairs. Become 
a subscriber today. One year, $4; with SUR- 
VEY GRAPHIO, $6. Make out your check to 
Survey Associates, Inc., and mail it to: 


THE SURVEY 


112 E. 19th Street, New York 3, New York 




















